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THE RESULTS OF WAR ARE THE OBJECTS OF WAR. 

BY W. H. g. HACKETT. 

There is no injustice in holding an individual responsible for 
the natural results of his own acts. This responsibility ex- 
tends to nations and governments. Formerly, when legislation 
professed to redress, instead of inflicting grievances, the usage 
prevailed of setting forth in a preamble to the acts, the evil 
suffered, and the remedy proposed. It might be well to revive 
this usage, in regard to important measures of legislation, and 
especially every declaration of war should be preceded by a 
preamble, setting forth the results of the war as the objects of it. 
With this modification of language, so as to meet the matter 
practically, the preamble, of course, would read somewhat in 
the following manner. 

Whereas sundry disputes exist between this country and 
Great Britain, and whereas, if either nation approached the 
discussion of them in a Christian temper, they would all be ad- 
justed at once to the great scandal of all lovers of national glory ; 
and whereas, the true object of a republican and Christian gov- 
ernment is to acquire power rather then diffuse happiness ; and 
whereas the commendation of European warriors and kings is 
more delightful than the voice of gladness in our own borders; 
and whereas it is necessary that an end should be put to all phys- 
ical and moral improvement, and that men of small means, and 
especially young men and beginners in the world, should sur- 
render most of their property to careful capitalists, to the end 
that the same may be well taken care of. And whereas it is 
proper that one hundred thousand wives, and three hundred 
thousand children should be deprived of their husbands and 
fathers ; and that a national debt should be established for one 
class to manage, and for another class to pay. And whereas 
fighting is the only proper foundation of lasting peace and 
friendship, either between nations or individuals ; and where- 
as war is the only means by which the people can be brought 
to establish and support a despotism, Therefore, be it enact- 
ed, &c, that war exist between this country and Great Britain, 
&'C, &c. 

Let these inevitable results of war be set down and pro- 
claimed as the objects, — and this is the only practical way of 
dealing with the subject, — and wars will soon be regarded, as 
they in fact are, the relics of barbarism and the instruments 
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of power. What signifies talking of the olject 1 This does not 
alter the result. It is no part of wisdom to shut our eyes 
against the results. Practical men and Christians are now 
turning their attention to the cause and tendencies of war. 
When they are generally understood, war will cease. 



SIEGES. 



15. Attack on the Arab Fort of Ben-boo-Ali, near Muscat, 
1821. — The Whabee Arabs and the Imaum of Muscat being at war, 
the Imaum solicited the aid of the Indian government, and a British 
force consisting of nearly 3,000 men were embarked at Bombay to as- 
sist him in the contest. The troops landed at Zoan, in the Persian 
Gulf, and marched about seventy miles up the country to the Arab 
fort ; which, though strongly fortified, was cannonaded and soon carried 
by the assailants. In these several attacks on these natives of the des- 
ert, many hundreds on both sides were slain, and as they lay unburied 
on the sands, Arab women, who had assisted in the defence, were 
found among the dead. So devoted indeed were the Arab women, 
that after the surrender of the fort, they were seen stanching the blood 
of their wounded husbands and sons, who refused all assistance from 
the English. Flocks of vultures soon came down on the slain around 
the fort It is not known that these Arabs had previously done any 
injury to British interests, and the origin of the war, as is the case 
with Swiss and Hessian troops, was unknown to most of the officers 
of the expedition ; nor does there appear to have been any endeavors 
used on the part of the British to avert the commencement of hostili- 
ties. 

16. Siege op Antwerp, 1832. — The citadel of Antwerp was gar- 
risoned by the Dutch forces, and attacked by the French as allies 
of Belgium. The besieged surrendered after enduring dreadful suf- 
ferings, when the interior of the citadel was found to be entirely des- 
troyed. Thousands of soldiers perished in this deadly onset; and a 
large quantity of coffee, sugar, and other valuable goods belonging to 
foreign merchants was burnt. The government of the United States 
have made a claim on that of Belgium for the value of American prop 
erty destroyed by the siege. 

17. Bombardment of Copenhagen. — Copenhagen was attacked 
by the British fleet in 1807, on the refusal of the Danish government 
to surrender their navy. The Danes alleged their desire to remain 
entirely neutral in the war between England and France. During the 
bombardment, 300 houses in the city, with the noble cathedral, were 
destroyed, and 600 other houses damaged. Many of the valuable 
stores and warehouses burnt, contained property to a vast amount be- 
longing to English and other merchants, and claims on the British 
government for compensation for these losses are yet pending. The 
waste of human life on both sides in this awful attack on the Danish 
capital was very great, and many of the surviving inhabitants were 



